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Human Rights in Columbia, Tennessee 


A race riot occurred in Columbia, Tenn., on February 
25, 1946. Before the affair was over two Negroes had been 
killed, Negro business places wrecked and most of the 
Negroes in the area arrested, according to an investigation 
by representatives of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. It appears that the affair 
started when a Negro woman, Mrs. Stephenson, went with 
her son on the morning of February 25 to an electrical 
appliances shop to complain about the poor repair work 
done on her radio. The repair man hit Mrs. Stephenson ; 
her son then hit him. Then people on the street and a 
policeman assaulted the Stephensons, who were arrested. 

That night, the report states, a mob of white men formed 
on the public square near the Negro section and threatened 
to lynch the Negroes. However, the sheriff asked the men 
to disband and, according to his statement to the NAACP 
investigator (a white man) he told them violence would 
not be allowed. The Stephensons were spirited out of 
town. 

The Negroes were so afraid of the mob that they 
turned out all the lights in the principal Negro busi- 
ness section. Policemen entered a dark street with no 
illumination to show who they were. “A cry was set up 
that ‘Here they come,’ and then there was firing.” Police- 
men were shot, though no one knows who did it. A little 
later that night a cordon of state patrolmen and guards 
surrounded one block of the Negro business section. About 
dawn on Tuesday morning, the 26th, members of the 
state patrol and State Guard entered this section, shooting 
out windows, breaking up furniture and equipment, de- 
stroying the files and records of a life insurance office, 
etc. Then, without warrants, the State Patrol and Guards 
searched the Negro residential section for firearms. They 
“fired into the homes, searched them and lined up all the 
Negroes, men, women and children, with their hands in 
the air and arrested most of the Negroes in the area,” 
including the assistant chairman of the Red Cross Drive. 

On Wednesday, February 27, the sheriff told Maurice 
Weaver of Chattanooga, representative of the NAACP, 
that about 70 people were in jail but that they would be 
released on bail very soon. “Within two hours after he 
had left town” the Negro who was trying to arrange for 
bonds was arrested as “an accessory before the fact.” 
When Mr. Weaver returned to Columbia the next day 
he was not allowed to see any of the Negroes who were in 
jail, to see the warrants for their arrest or to appear before 
the Board of Investigation. That same day two Negroes 
in the jail were killed and a third injured. The official 
explanation was that one of them had tried to grab a gun. 


The most recent information available indicates that 
28 Negroes have been indicted for attempted murder ; 16 
of them have been released on bail, 12 are not named in 
the indictment. Four unnamed white men have also been 
indicted but they have not been arrested. 

U. S. Attorney General Tom C. Clark has instructed 
the U. S. Attorney for the district to call a grand jury 
to investigate the case as soon as possible. 

The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches at its meeting on March 19 adopted a statement 
saying that it had “learned with deep concern of the vio- 
lent clash between white and Negro citizens and police 
officers which occurred in Columbia, Maury County, Ten- 
nessee, February 25 to 28, 1946. .. . In these critical times 
this incident has grave importance, far beyond the bounds 
of the local community where it occurred. Both on its 
own account and because of its possible consequences the 
Columbia affair calls for full investigation by the Governor 
of the State of Tennessee and by the Department of Justice 
of the United States.” 


The Boston Catholics and Mayor Curley 


The “long career” of Mayor Curley of Boston, former 
Governor of Massachusetts and “recently convicted of use 
of the mails to defraud,” has been “possible only through 
the support of large numbers of God-fearing, good-living 
Catholics,” writes Katherine Loughlin, a Bostonian, in 
Commonweal (New York) for March 15. Miss Loughlin 
does not believe that Boston Catholics “approve of criminal 
acts” or that they have been bribed. Yet “Catholics believe 
that the answer to the troubles of the world both in inter- 
national relations and in private morals lies in Christian 
and Catholic morality.” 

But “good Catholics,” she points out, have been a 
majority of the population of Boston for “three quarters 
of a century.” “The fact is that the Boston Catholic laity 
are in leading strings to the clergy and are impotent .. . 
they have no leaders, no official voice, no public opinion 
as a group, no forum for frank discussion. The laity have 
not been . . . allowed to develop lay leadership and an 
informed public opinion in the field that belongs to the 
laity.” Individually the clergy are not to blame. “The 
blame is on Catholics as a group, however, for a lack of 
social conscience.” From “the usual minor tyrannies of 
the clergy” in parish matters it was “an easy step to a 
condition in which the only large diocesan group of men 
was disbanded for refusing to accede as voters to a com- 
mand from the Archbishop’s house; in which a group of 
some forty Catholic delegates from various parts of the 
country to a national alumnae meeting were ordered to 
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leave the convent where they were staying, with two 
hundred local guests, within an hour, and their programs 
canceled, because they had the temerity to prefer their own 
slate of officers; in which at a business meeting of a Cath- 
olic group its constitution was publicly destroyed as a 
‘piece of paper’ to show that its only function was obedi- 
ence to its spiritual and clerical director.” 

This, Miss Loughlin believes, is one of the reasons why 
Boston Catholicism has produced “devoted priests and 
devoted people—hbut not devoted citizens.” Boston Cath- 
olics have had “no machinery .. . for the expression of 
disapproval of lower standards.” These conditions existed 
before the appointment of the present Archbishop. 

There are “the most wonderful Catholic women in 
Boston.” But they have “no practice, if they stick to 
Catholic circles, in thinking or acting for themselves. . . . 
Like Mr. Curley they have been what they have been 
required to be; their chief duty, it seems, .. . being to raise 
money for charities and other church needs. . . . No one 
has ever encouraged them as Catholics to feel responsibility 
for the finances or adminstration of the city in which they 
have so much power. The efficiency or honesty of its 
officials does not seem related to their moral duty.” 

The writer comments that Mayor Curley in Boston and 
Jimmy Walker in New York were both “tolerated under 
a low standard of public morality, a myopia shared by 
large portions of laity and clergy. ... Duty to our fellow- 
citizens of all faiths has had slight emphasis in the training 
of priests or people. There has been an implication that 
keeping the negative laws of the Church was enough. For 
just such limited conscience the Chureh has suffered and 
is still to suffer in other countries... . Rather than the 
alleged corruption of the Church in Spain, Italy and Mex- 
ico, Was it not just such blindness that set holiness and 
devotion to the Church alongside indifference to uniust 
conditions for the masses of the people?” 

It was not, she comments, “the duty of the clergy to 
correct economic injustice.” Perhaps, she suggests, “they 
failed to see and point out duties with only indirect con- 
nection with or benefit to the Church—duties to Catholic 
and non-Catholic fellowmen in their communities.” 


Catholic Advertisement on Spain 


“Shall We Help the Communists to Crucify Christian 
Spain?” is the title of an advertisement covering nearly 
half a page in both the New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune, for March 24. The Missouri State Council 
Knights of Columbus, St. Louis, sponsors the advertise- 
ment. It will be recalled that the Missouri Council is also 
the sponsor of the series of advertisements on Catholic 
doctrine which have been running for months in the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch and certain other Missouri newspa- 
pers. 

The advertisement asks “Shall we, the American people, 
sit idly by while our State Department supinely follows the 
Party Line from the headquarters of Red Fascism?” 
“Shall we, misled by lying propaganda, deliberately invite 
the return of anarchy, torture, murder and destruction to 
a peaceful, God-fearing nation?” “Unless YOU act, and 
act NOW Red Fascism will soon enfold another Christian 
nation in its foul embrace.” “This time” the objective of 
“Red Fascism” is “Christian Spain.” ‘The vicious lying 
propaganda that swills out from our newspapers and blares 
forth from loud-speakers” makes “dupes” of those who 
“trustingly swallow” it. 

There is a bitter diatribe against the Loyalist govern- 


ment of Spain. “If,” the advertisement continues, “Spain, 
deserted by her friends and attacked by the enemies of 
humanity, should fall before the Red Fascists, the last 
outpost of Christian civilization in Europe will be gone 
and the decent peoples of the little countries of that con- 
tinent squeezed tight in a giant pincers of Communism, 

“Already the vultures are gathering in Paris, ready to 
swoop down when the signal is given.” “Our State De. 
partment is reported to favor a ‘care-taker’ regime in Spain 
to replace the present legitimate government of that 
country. 

“Would we tolerate the idea of any foreign nation 
imposing upon us a ‘care-taker’ regime in which represent- 
atives of all subversive groups would be included?” “Be- 
sides, who said the Spanish people are not happy under 
their present rulers?” 

“Now is the time to let President Truman, Secretary 
3yrnes, Dean Acheson and our representatives in both the 
Senate and the House know where we stand.” “Let them 
know that we are strongly opposed to mass servitude and 
murder—that we refuse to accept the role of a door-mat 
for atheistic Communism—that if we are really concerned 
about dictators, the man with whom we should concern 
ourselves is Joseph Stalin... .” 

Readers of the advertisement are urged to send to 
President Truman, the State Department and their con- 
gressmen and senators the following appeal: 

“As a Christian and a loyal American, I wish to register 
my emphatic protest against the reported action of our 
State Department in conniving with certain foreign powers 
in their efforts to overthrow the present legitimate govern- 
ment of Spain. Spain offers no threat to the peace of any 
nation—no threat to world peace. She deserves our full 
cooperation to the end that she may work out her own 
destiny without interference from outside powers who 
seek to harness her people and her territory to their rule. 
Under your leadership, the United States should make it 
clear that we have no intention of meddling in the affairs 
of any other country, and that we do not intend to help any 
other powers in their attempts to subjugate Christian 
Spain.” 


Lord Halifax Preaches a Sermon 


On the eve of his retirement as Dritish Ambassador to 
the United States the Karl of Halifax, who is one of Eng- 
land’s foremost scholars, made a noteworthy address last 
Sunday in the Washington Cathedral. What he said bears 
heavily on the problem of modern secularism, which has 
had frequent attention in these columns. A few excerpts 
from the address will make this clear. 

After referring to the urgency of probing for the deeper 
causes of the war, Lord Halifax continues: ‘But what 
must be of the gravest concern to us as Christians is that 
after nearly two thousand years of the Christian religion 
a large part of Europe should have relapsed into conditions 
as degrading as anything known or done in the worst days 
of Paganism; as if Christianity had not been born; or as 
if, aiter brief trial, men had come to the conclusion that 
they had no further use for it.” The horrible outrages 
that were committed were the expression of a “philosophy 
of society” which made everything of the state and nothing 
of the individual. But the fact remains that “many of the 
men who professed these anti-Christian doctrines were 
nominal Christians, and that many of the countries they 
ruled and abused were nominally Christian countries ; and 
that they came within measurable distance of successfully 
imposing their will upon the world.” 
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In the past, Christendom has escaped destruction by the 
“narrowest of margins” as in the case of the Saracen and 
Turkish invasions. “Yet, at those great crises Christianity 
knew what it was up against and great as was its danger, 
I doubt whether it was as great as the more subtle and 
insidious corrosion that menaces Christianity today.” It is 
“arguable” that Nazism would never have gained its 
ascendency “if from the outset it had been faced by Chris- 
tians as enthusiastic for what is true as the Nazis were 
for what is false.” 

Lord Halifax supports the thesis that sound religious 
belief is an indispensable condition of sustained, superior 
ethical conduct. But he goes on to say, “There are many 
whom we must certainly judge to be very good men, who 
accept no Christian doctrine and whose conduct often 
puts many Christians to shame. We should be thankful 
for, and profit by, their example.” What is his explana- 
tion? Simply this: they are the “exceptions that prove 
the rule of all experience.” Lord Halifax finds it “curious 
how little it is appreciated, either in your country or in 
mine, to what extent both as individuals and as nations 
we have been and are living on past capital. That is an 
idle and extravagant way of going on, unless you are 
taking steps all the time to replace what you spend, and 
that is what very few of us do, when we allow this link 
between belief and conduct to wear thin.” 

So the eminent British statesman argues, as many of 
us have done, that in the long run religious beliefs are 
essential to the maintenance of high ethical standards. A 
“false idea about men,” he says, roots in “a false idea 
about God.” Acceptance of religious truth he holds to be 
prerequisite to sustained moral goodness. Men “will not 
be brought to embrace the Christian reiigion because it 
is recommended as expedient, or necessary, or full of 
moral values. But they will go on their knees if they 
can come to feel that it is true.” 

The issue here raised is central in the problem of the 
secularization of modern life. Among the “exceptions” 
Lord Halifax refers to are many who stoutly oppose his 
thesis, holding that the separation of ethical principles 
from the religious dogmas with which they are historically 
associated is a normal development. \Vhat Lord Halifax 
calls “past capital” they consider “mortmain”—a dead 
hand that should be shaken off. Thus a cleavage exists 
today not merely between those who venerate and those 
who scorn the Christian ethic but between those who would 
establish that ethic upon the Christian faith and those for 
whom the enduring substance of the Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition is in its ethical values alone. In the nature of the 
case a final factual answer can be given only by history. 
Meanwhile, confident contradictory affirmations confront 
each other. 


Labor- Management Relations in Toledo 


What the Toledo Blade has called a “unique program 
to promote industrial peace” is described by T. Otto Nall 
in the Christian Advocate (Chicago) for February 14. 
Two agencies have been at work side by side—the Labor- 
Management-Citizens Committee, appointed by the Mayor 
about a year ago, and the Labor-Religion-Management 
Fellowship, initiated by the Toledo Council of Churches 
in February, 1945. The latter organization, which is inter- 
faith, is a variant form of the religion-and-labor fellowships 
which have been promoted by the National Religion and 
Labor Foundation, the distinctive feature being the inclu- 
sion of management. The Labor-Management-Citizens 
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Committee, created for the purpose of forestalling indus- 
trial conflicts, has six representatives each of labor (CIO 
and AFL), industry and the public. 

The cominittee, it is noted, set out not merely to settle 
disputes as they arose but to “cultivate conditions and 
relationships in the community that would avoid work 
stoppages, strikes and lockouts. Its main concern was the 
establishment of a Charter of Industrial Relations which 
could be used as an instrument of mediation, fact-finding 
and arbitration.” Such a document was adopted last 
November. The preamble contains this statement: “In- 
dustrial harmony means more than the elimination of 
strikes, slowdowns and lockouts. It means a practical, 
common-sense recognition of the rights of both employers 
and employes, the mutuality of their interests, and the 
importance of their joint responsibility to the citizens as 
a whole, whose interests transcend the presumed rights of 
any group.” The six principles of the Charter, as summar- 
ized by Dr. Nall, include: “management’s recognition of 
labor’s right to organize and labor’s recognition of man- 
agement’s right to direct the enterprise ; the stated pledge 
that neither is to discriminate against any employe because 
of race, creed or color; the knowledge that improvements 
in productive efficiency and technological advances result 
in lower costs and higher wages: the understanding that 
industrial differences and disagreements have damaging 
effects on the community and should be minimized by 
discussion, fact-finding and arbitration; and the plan for 
an educational program that would promote mutual under- 
standing among workers, stewards, union officials, super- 
visors, foremen and managers.” 

The Charter authorizes the setting up of an Office of 
Mediation, Fact-finding and Arbitration, and provides that 
whenever the Office learns “that a labor-management dis- 
pute exists that may adversely affect the welfare of the 
community, and the parties to the dispute have not jointly 
requested the mediation or arbitration facilities available, 
the director shall notify the chairman of the committee. 
The chairman of the committee, at his discretion. shall 
thereupon call a meeting of the committee and (or) request 
one or more management members of the committee to 
confer with the employer-disputant, and one or more labor 
members of the committee to confer with the representa- 
tives of the emploves-disputant, and acquaint both parties 
to the dispute with the mediation and arbitration facilities 
available to them. Should a jurisdictional dispute 
occur that may adversely affect the welfare of the commu- 
nity, the committee shall make such recommendations as 
it deems necessary.” 

In operation, “a few stalemates have been eased” and 
soine conflicts prevented. Dr. Nall stresses the influence 
of religion and the role of the churches in the Toledo 
situation. Rev. C. Clark Shedd, secretary of the Council of 
Churches, was asked by a CIO leader during a bitter 
warehouse strike to attend a strikers’ meeting and offer 
prayer. He says it was the best prayer meeting he ever 
had. Whatever the cause-and-effect sequence may have 
been, the strike was virtually settled within twenty-four 
hours. 


America in International Action 
A statement by John Foster Dulles to the plenary meet- 
ing of the Federal Council outlined the concrete action by 
the United States called for by the Report on World 
Order, which was adopted at the same meeting in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March 5-7. Action is needed, Mr. Dulles said, 
by this country in three different capacities: as an indi- 
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vidual state having full power and authority to proceed 
independently of other nations ; as a member of the United 
Nations ; and as one of the principal victors in the World 
War. An official digest of the statement is summarized 
below. 

I. The United States in its individual, corporate ca- 
pacity should: 

1. Consummate the proposed credit to Great Britain, as 
“the kind of practical assistance which is imperative for 
world order.” 

2. Make a clear declaration of intention to apply trustee- 
ship principles to areas which may be detached from Japan 
and which are now under our controlling influence. 

3. Accept the jurisdiction of the World Court in all 
legal disputes. Although “the jurisdiction we would thus 
accept would not be great” and “the great area of differ- 
ences which are political rather than legal” would be 
untouched, this would make a beginning in the acceptance 
of the rule of international law. 

4. Put the determination of basic policies regarding the 
atomic bomb in civilian and not military hands. “We must 
not entrust policy making in regard to the greatest and 
most revolutionary scientific development of all time to 
professional soldiers,” Mr. Dulles urged. ‘The so-called 
‘May Bill’ is in this respect dangerous” and should be 
defeated, he said. 

II. The United States as a member of the United Na- 
tions should : 

1. Choose its representatives to the United Nations 
Assembly and other United Nations bodies in sufficient 
time to enable these representatives to work out construc- 
tive plans and in time so that informed and dynamic 
American opinion can influence their thinking and action. 
Mr. Dulles pointed out that “without proper procedure it 
is impossible to get good substantive results.” Projects 
which will commend themselves to all the United Nations 
and which will draw the United States and the Soviet 
Union into greater mutual understanding cannot be im- 
provised. 

2. Advocate action by the United Nations to reduce 
armaments and abolish military conscription. 

3. Seek the development of international or universal 
law, particularly applicable to individuals. Unless they 
are controlled by law, armed contingents may become in- 
struments of tyranny and political expediency. And, fur- 
ther, states in their corporate capacity, are always unruly 
sulgects of law. 

4. Seek the development and political application of an 
International Bill of Rights. The Commission on Human 
Rights of the UNO should be supported, quickly organ- 
ized, and should develop a uniform bill of rights to operate 
throughout the world. 

III. The United States as a co-helligerent seeking peace 
settlements should: 

1. Seek for the colonial areas, notably the Italian colo- 
nies, a definite pledge of independence and in the meantime 
genuine international trusteeship under the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council. 

2. Limit reparations to the surplus that can be produced 
over and above what is necessary for decent living condi- 
tions. “We all know that our own slums breed criminals. 
If we want peace,” said Mr. Dulles, “we must not strip 
Germany, Italy and Japan of all the tools of production 
so that these areas become, in effect, great world slums.” 

3. Stop mass deportations and, where this cannot be 
done, make them as humane as possible. 

4, Oppose mass enslavement. “To a very large extent, 


German and Japanese soldiers are being turned into slave 


labor, notably in Russian and French zones,” Mr. Dulles | 


reported. ‘What little is known about their fate suggests 
that they are being forced to work without adequate nour- 
ishment until they quickly die. Such treatment is in viola- 
tion of the rules of war and, in the case of Japan, a 
violation of the express provision in the surrender terms 
that Japanese, after being disarmed, would be allowed to 
return to their homes and engage in peaceful pursuits.” 


Stereotypes in Viewing Germany 


“The prominence of stereotypes in our thinking about 
the defeated Reich” may “well have a lot to do with the 
failure” of American policy toward Germany, Ferdinand 
A. Hermens, professor of political science at the University 
of Notre Dame, suggests in the Winter issue of Public 
Opinion Quarterly. The stereotype of the newspaper cor- 
respondents in Germany is, he thinks, “essentially, an 
identification of the entire German nation with a fanatical, 
arrogant, treacherous ‘Nazi type.’”’ This, he says, began 
in 1943 and had its “final victory” in the spring of 1945 
when the “horrors of the concentration camps were uncov- 
ered” to the world. “One extreme succeeded the other. 
Official policy took a hand. The ban on fraternization, in 
its rigid form, implied, in the words of one correspondent, 
that all Germans were to be considered, ipso facto, ‘minor 
war criminals.’ ” 

Professor Hermens notes that it is “difficult to state 
with certainty” where “fact ends and stereotype begins.” 
He cites a dispatch to the Chicago Sun from John Wilhelm 
which said that it had been expected that there would be 
“snipers from every window once the Americans push into 
Germany... . Actual occupation of Germany by American 
troops has been peaceful on the whole.” Another corres- 
pondent of the Sun, John M. Mecklin, commented that 
“there seems to be something arrogant” about the German 
children “as though they wanted to .. . bark a smart ‘Heil 
Hitler’ the way they were taught in the Hitler Jugend. 
But except for that sense of arrogance, which I very easily 
might be imagining, they’re clean, good-looking kids.” 
(Italics Hermens’.) 

A few months later he complained about “a humility 
that in the opinion of the men who met the German Army 
in combat, is both disgusting and vicious.” Drew Middle- 
ton, Professor Hermens comments, “ably described the 
misery of a mile-long column of refugees, leaving burning 
Aachen, and continued: ‘These were the people of Aachen, 
caught at last in the war whose start they cheered so 
lustily a little more than five years ago.’ Actually, Ameri- 
can reporters in Germany in September 1939 were unani- 
mous in reporting that, all over Germany, enthusiasm was 
conspicuous by its absence.” 

The stereotypes were particularly obvious in regard to 
German youth. Four boys, for instance, were arrested as 
snipers. Actually, they were “firing into a sandbag with a 
gun they had picked up.” 

The mental attitudes of a defeated people can never be 
discovered “if the questions are so worded as to convict 
the one who answers no matter what he says. Correspond- 
ents have been uniformly disheartened when they could not 
elicit any sense of guilt from the average German, either 
for the war or for the atrocities.” But where “trained so- 
cial scientists” helped to investigate conditions they found 
that “many Germans .. . regarded Nazism as a kind of 
foreign rule,” and that racial indoctrination had not been 
“a great success.” 
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